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TO HIS EXCELLENCY 


JOHN ADAM 8, 


MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM THE UNITED 
STATES, TO THE COURT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


„M. 


FROM the moment in which 
I made the governments of my country the 
ſubject of my ſtudy, they have been the ob- 
ject of my admiration. Excepting the vein 
of popularity that pervades them, and which 
evidently hath weakened the executive arm, 
perhaps they are perfect. 


Some objections, derived from falſe theo- 
ries, are made to them. — Theſe I have at- 
tempted to remove. 


It hath been urged, that Democratic forms 
required a tone of manners unattainable and 
unpreſervable in a ſociety where commerce, 
luxury, and the arts, have diſpoſed the pub. 
lic mind to the gratifications of refinement. 

8 This 


DEDICATION. 


This propoſition is diflicultly oppoſed. To 
diſlodge it, it will be neceſſary to take a 
new ground, and a new ſcene of detail, for 
the antiquity of the idea hath given it a 
preſcription ſuperior to every thing but ar- 
guments drawn from a novel ſeries of poli- 
tical events. 


That the governments of the United States 


would reſolve into Ariſtocracies, is a poſition 
which I have attempted to oppaſe. 


The extent of territory is another objec- 
tion made by ſuch as theoriſe on the Ame 


rican Democracics. | 


The contemplation of theſe points pro- 
_ duced the following ſheets, which were writ- 
ten in 1784 and 1785, immediately after.the 
publication of Abbe Mably's Remarks.” 
However humble their execution, the ho- 
neſty of the zeal by which they were dictated 
intitles them in ſome degree to the indul- 
gence of a patriotic mind. Under this im- 
preſſion, and conſcious that my country 


would feel * d by every tribute of re- 
ſpect, 


DEDICATE 


ſpect, however ſmall, that ſhall be offered 
to you, I have taken the liberty of inſcrib- 
ing theſe Inquiries to your Excellency. 


I have the honor to be, 
With the greateſt deference, 
81 2 
Your moſt obedient 


And moſt humble ſervant, - 


A Citizen of the United States. 


Middle Temple, 
April 1787. 
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HE Governments of America have 
deſervedly attracted the attention of 

all ſpeculative minds. It is an object of. 
ſome importance to the cauſe of liberty all 
over the world, that they ſhould, be under- 
ſtood. They preſent the moſt finiſhed po- 
litical forms. On their practicability, and, 
on the juſtneſs with which, they may have; 
been adjuſted to the purpoſes of ſociety, den; 
pends the problem, whether under every co- 
operation of moral, political, and phyſical, 
cauſes, a government can be formed, unex- 
ceptionably free in form, and yet in its ad- 


miniſtration durable and efficient. 
B The 


1 
The ſubject i is highly intereſting, and de- 
ſerves a philoſophical ſurvey of the opinions, 
theories, and fituations, which the contem- 
plation will involve. 


Among the philoſophers who have writ- 
ten upon this ſubject, is the Abbe Mably ; 
a man no leſs diſtinguiſhed by the libera- 
lity of his principles, than by the acute- 
neſs of his inveſtigations. But even his 
mind, enlightened as it was by ſcience, 
and foſtered by philoſophy, was not equal 
to a juſt diſcernment of the governments on 

which he favoured the world with Remarks. 
The ſplendor of his elaſſical and hiſtorical 
acquirements, but poorly compenſates 'the 
miſchiefs of their application. While it 
dazzled, it could not conduct him; and he 
will be found, on an examination of his Re- 
marks, to have wandered through ſeenes of 
fancy'd fimilarity, unguided by that unerr- 
ing principle of hiſtory, which leads with 
ſcientific certainty, from effects to cauſes, 
er the eure of authenticated facts. 
He is herbe, philoſophical, and 3 
His views of the political horizon are com- 
wi 4. | . manding: 
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manding : but learning, like blood, may in» 
creaſe the fever of miſtake, philoſophy con- 
template through a falſe medium, and elo- 
quence lead to a victory of error. In his 
reaſoning he has adopted a rule that will ac- 
count for his miſtakes. He compares cer- 
tain events in hiſtory, and certain inſtitutions 
of the ancients, with the events of the A- 
merican Revolution, her laws and govern- 
ments. To appear learned, he ſeems almoſt 
willing to be deceived, A man poſſeſſed of 
local information, from his education in 
the very ſcenes he would contemplate, is, 
though inferior in point of intellect and 
mental endowment, better qualify'd, per- 
haps, for a taſk which demands leſs the 
labours of erudition, than the aeccuraey of 
obſervation. 


It was with a deference due to the name 
of Mably, that I peruſed his Remarks. But 
having ſeen the wild errors of other Treat 
men who have amuſed America with her 
own character and fortunes, it was with leſs 
diſappointment that I read the erroneous 
concluſions, and fanciful conjectures, of the. 
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elegant author of the Dialogues. NI 
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To detect, as well as to applaud, is the 
mingled office of Criticiſm, - 'Of all the du- 
ties of taſte, this is the leaſt enviable.” In the 
natural world, a tranſition from beauty to ug- 
lineſs is a painful operation to the feelings; | 
but it is infinitely more irkſome in ſpecula- 
tive contemplations, where the imagination, 
unaſſiſted by the ſenſes, has to work in the vio- 


lence of extremes, and the judgment has to 


combat that deluſion which the tiſſue of 
Truth and Sophiſtry forms in he E 


of the mental picture. | 


Abbe Mably 3 is a Frenchman and a Scho- 
lar. As the firſt, he has been educated after 


the ſtricteſt manner of a free monarchy. As 


the laſt, the genius of antiquity, with which 
his mind was inſpired, hath ſerved but to 


_ * miſlead him. As a Frenchman, he can have 


had but little idea of the effe of a free con- 
ſtitution, in a country governed by laws and 
habits different from thoſe which character- 
iſe his own. - If he ventures on a concluſion 
concerning the operation of a law in the 


United States, it muſt be by aſcertaining, 


through reaſohable inferences, the effect 
the fame law would produce in his own, or 
ys n any 


($8. 
any country in Europe with which he is 
acquainted. As a ſcholar, if he would fix 
the ſucceſs of a rule of politics, or law, he 
can find no guide but that fancy d analogy 
which the ancient Republics afford him. In 
the firſt part of his proceſs, the ſuppoſition 
would involve ſo wild a contrariety of man- 
ners, uſages, ranks, and political forms, 
that no inference could poſſibly be drawn. 
In the laſt, the picture of ancient govern- 
ments, except in a zeal for freedom, 
could furniſh but a ſlight reſemblance to the 
American Democracies. Thoſe were com- 
poſed of heterogeneous parts and principles, 
and reſembled the; American Governments, 
in little more than in name. That ſort of 
repreſentation which is the very baſis of 
theſe, was unknown to them. Thoſe were 
of a mixed, a military, and of an ariſtocratic, 
ſometimes regal nature. Theſe are in their 
principles, ſtructure, and whole maſs, purely _ 
and unalterably Democratic. They could not. . 
be any other; they cannot be any other. 


Never was there, before the American Re- 
volution, an inſtance of a nation forming its 
| own government, on the original foundations 
B 3 of 
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of human rights, revealed by a ſtudy of the 
laws of nature; and creating every civil or- 
gan, agreeably to the three acts which con- 
ſtitute juſt Government. Never did there 
exiſt ſuch a ſcene as that on which the Re- 
volution took place in America, where the 
people, by their own act, without any uſur- 
pation or turn of parties, on à ſudden, found 
themſelves in a ſtate of the moſt civilized 
and complicated aſſociations, without Go- 
vernment ; and in that ſtate formed the ori- 
ginal convention, on grounds of undiſputed 
equality; framed a form of Civil Govern- 
ment, founded in the rights of nature, un- 
obſcured by charters, privileges, or mono- 
polies of power ; and then bound themſelves 
by the third and laſt tic of Allegiance. The 
Democratic form was the only one a people ſo 
fituated could adopt. 


Other governments have been faſhioned 
on the inequalities which accident intro- 
duced into human relations, and which 
force and ambition have moſt whimſical- 
ly diverſify d. Their origin hath been laid 
in the more than Cimmerian darkneſs of 
antiquity ; and the rights of ſociety, which 
DJ govern- 
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government is meant to promote, to diſplay, 
and to ſecure, have invariably been aſcer- 
tained ſubſequently to the æra, that by va- 
rious habits and inſtitutions, hath involved 
them in inextricable confuſion-. 
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Of this unhappy origin were the ancient 
governments. This might eaſily be aſcertain» 
ed to any one unblinded by an early imbibed 
admiration of what are deemed models of vir- 
tue and political wiſdom, but which, when 
diſpaſſionately view'd,. will be found to have 
been like the governments of Europe, ſyſ- 
tems of expedience, daily harmonizing from 
that diſcordant chaos in which they were 
conceived, but which till - fatally. retain 
many miſerable features and veſtiges of in- 
auſpicious birth. 


- From the progreſs of political opinions in 
England, which a ſpirit of inquiry, not- 
withitanding the tendencies of monarchy, 
had diffuſed, America felt herſelf countes 
nanced in that freedom of reaſoning which 
the contemplation of her colonial govern- 
ments, and the great examples of her parent, 


WTI: inſpired. - But however. ſne may 
B4 have 
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have been affected by the general diffuſioh 
of this knowledge, ſhe owed her exertions 
of reaſoning leſs to example, than to her 
. temper, ſituation, and political relations. 
To theſe was ſhe indebted for that juſt and 
bold ſpirit of thinking on the great points 
of Government and of Religion, which the 
could not have borrow'd from ancient ſtory, 
or imitated from any living model. From 
them her ſtate was different; and where little 
or no analogy could be found, the could owe 
little to ſympathy or adoption. 


The example of ancient Democracies fur- 
niſhedtoheravery confuſed leſſon; and though 
their pictures are rendered highly endearing to 
claſſic minds, it would have been dangerous 
to have truſted the fate of new governments, 
to an imitation of republics, the ſtructures 
of which preſented an arrangement different 
from ſuch as ſhe could adopt: for in them 
the ſaw the efforts of enthuſiaſm, glorious 
but inconſtant in its operations, rather than 
the vigour of well toned conſtitutions. From 
fuch precedents America could derive lit- 
tle more than the contagion of enthuſiaſm. 
From antiquity then ſhe could gain little, 
"4 e She 
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She was too proud of the pure ſources" to 
which ſhe: was indebted. for her proſperity, 
to ſtoop to an imitation of modern governs» 
ments, which were founded in the [anarchy 
of a barbarous age. Theſe ſhe beheld trem- 
bling under the infirmities of a vicious old 
age; involved in the contradictions of -civil 
and religious ſoleciſms; and weakened by 
the corruptions natural to human inſtitu- 
tions, when not inſpired by that renovating 
ſpirit, which firſt principles, when recurred 
to, are capable of infuſing. 


In point of civil and religious happineſs, 
England ſtood alone. From her only could 
America imbibe that ſpirit vol freedom which 
ſhe inherited: | "01 . 


A coincidence of events, as rare as they 
were happy, enabled America to complete 
that leſſon which ſhe ſo gloriouſly has ex- 
hibited to. the world. When ſhe was ſettled 
by colonies, ſhe was inveſted with the de- 
mocratic parts of the Englifh conſtitution ; 
and though ſhe acknowledged a ſovereignty 
in the Kings of England, the rays of royalty 
but feebly reached their weſtern point, and 

44 com- 
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communicated, in the rougher ſtages of the 
ſociety, that genial warmth which nou- 
riſhed, but could not wither the tree of free 
dom. Little of the perſonal idea of King, 
ever obtained in the weſtern world. The Ariſ- 
tocratic branch of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
in ĩts true character, was there unknown; and 
did not therefore communicate its impreſ- 
ſions on her legiſlative forms, or the genius 
of the ſociety. But notwithſtanding ſhe was 
unacquainted with Nobles and with Kings, 
ſhe reaped in her humble career of agricul- 
ture, every ſolid advantage which flow'd 
from her political inheritance, © without ſuf- 
fering thoſe evils which that part of the pa- 
rental conſtitution, which ſhe did not poſſeſs, 
was defigned to prevent. She taſted largely 
of political freedom. What never can be 
enjoy'd in England, ſhe poſſeſſed: the free 
dom of Democracy, without its anarchy, 


Reared under a fortune ſo propitious to li- 
berty, her laws, ber religions partook of 
the proportions and liberality of her govern- 
ments. On the one hand protected againſt 
the dangers of licentiouſneſs, and endow'd 


on the other with the gifts of genuine free- 
| dom, 
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dom, her character became faſhioned to that 
ſhape, which had often been imagined, but 
never ſeen, where the rights of national 
manhood were not impaired, by the intem= 
perance and accidents that fill up the long 
dark n of _ ſpecies, 22 


1 1 have received their bias and 
characteriſtic weakneſſes, in the early ſtages 
of the ſpecies. In theſe days of barbarous 
ignorance, the rights of ſociety were little 
underſtood ; and the indefinite powers of the 
collective capacity, were thrown into ation 
by the violence of exigency and expedience, 
rather than by the energies of regular ſyſ- 
tem. Their imperfections flow'd from errors 
that could hardly be avoided. Theſe, as faſt 
as they have revealed themſelves, may have 
been partially corrected. As wants increaſed 
by the expanſion of the character, improve- 
ments have advanced; but yet many centu- 
ries of ſufferings have not every where been 
able to diveſt rights, and the active ſprings 
of government, of thoſe unintelligible forms 
in which diſtant cauſes clothed them. — 


Poli a 
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Politicians whoſe minds could at all** look 
into the ſeeds of time, and whole hearts 
were liberal enough to anticipate thoſe bleſ- 
fings of their colonial deſcendants, . which 
the ſeverity of -ruder times deny'd to them- 
felves, the gloriqus æra of the American 
Revolution could not have been a chimeri- 
cal viſion. And if a theatre for the diſplay 
of the great Drama of the human character 
was ever fondly formed in the brain of a 
Locke, or a Sydney, the United States at 
this moment, and in that indeed preceding 
their Revolution, realized the philoſophical 
EX pectation. So nearly have they approached 
perfection, that the great and unexception- 
able correctneſs and purity of their Demo- 
cracies, are the only objections raiſed againſt 
their practicability and duration. But in 
the objection, a number of falſe premiſes 
are aſſumed ; premiſes which the hiſtory of 
mankind will by no means warrant ; which 
the indolence of ſome, and the depravity of 
others, have admitted for purpoles of ſpecu- 
lative argument. i 


Their great poſitions, by which objecti- 


ons. to the Democratic form are maintained, 
wi tad 
flow 


N 

flow from the conſequences of the human 
character, acting in political ſituations un- 
friendly to its nature, rather than from cauſes 
inherent in that particular farm of Govern- 
ment itſelf. 1 eien 9 iat 
5 x lg anita Innigno.no.h vu 

The multitude in the United States“ 
ſays Abbe Mably, „will prove much Teſs 
«« preſuming, much leſs imperious, and 
* conſequently much leſs inconſtant than In 
Roman Republic:“ but not becauſe tig 
extent of dominion prevents the aſſemblings 


of the people at one time. They will be 


they have been educated under las that 
have at once regulated the manners, and che- 
riſhed that paſſion for equality, which knows 
no reſtraint, but ſuch as laws, made by 
their own conſent, have given it. And be- 


cauſe a change in the prevailing paſſion of | 
the age has given a milder caſt to their other 


paſſions, and the occaſions ate removed from 
which the preſumption and clamour of the 
Roman people received their fuel. Faction, 
which in Rome was ever written in bloody 


inſcriptions, is unknown: it is unknown, 


4 


. 


» * 0 1 „ * 
decauſe 
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becauſe the American democracies are go» 
vernments of laws and not of parties. 
| 2 ts 17AMqGEET eee 

-; Compariſon on this occaſion muſt do great 
injuſtice to a ſubject, which is only t to be 
We on 26 a 6 | 

The Abbe has frid, that the ſituation n of 

ee immediately after the declaration 
of independence, was ſimilar to that of Rome, 
immediately after the expulſion of the Tar- 
quins. There is not a trace of reſemblance, 
All perſons of taſte would pity the man Who 
could read the origin of the Roman republic 
without admiration, Simplicity of manners, 
and boldneſs of action, afford a moſt engaging 
picture, and deeply intereſt in the early ſtages 
of its hiſtory. But the freedom enjoy'd was 
that of a tribe of Germans, as deſcribed hy 
Tacitus... Conſtitutional liberty ſeems to 
have been as little underſtood, as it would 
have been enjoy d, had they adopted a ſyſ- 
tem ſuperior to their manners. and compre- 
benſions. | 


Vntil the expulſion of the Tarquins, 
the government was a monarchy, fre- 
4 +7 quently 


L 1s J 
quently confuſed by the intervention of 
democratic fury. By various changes, ſug- 
geſted by ſuch interventions, additional pri- 
vileges were granted or aſſumed by the order 
of patricians, which ſuperceded the grand, 
queſtion of policy, whether property, or 
numbers, ſhould rule the ſtate. With this 
bias already active, it is not ſurpriſing that. 
an ariſtocracy ſucceeded the expulſion of 
Tarquin, The diſtinction of ranks created 
in the infancy of the ſtate, now. roſe in the 
moſt invidious ſhapes. The Plebeians were, 
excluded from a participation in the governs, 
ment. Hence thoſe. jealouſies and animoſi- 
ties that naturally ſprang from ambition on 
the one ſide, and on the other, from here- 
ditary honors, and an impatience of compe- 
tition. 7h hi. 7 | * 1 


It is impoſſible to know the ſtate of af - 
fairs in America, at the period which is 
compared by the learned Abbè, to, that of 
the ſuppreſſion. of the Roman monarchy,, 
and find the lighteſt line of ſimilitude in 
their cauſes, or in their conſequences. + This 
{ſtruggle was the contention of tyrants. That 
in America was of a whole nation oppreſſed, 
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LP 
againſt its oppreſſors, and a general freedom 
was the object. There was between the 
two countries a civil, juridical, commercial, 
moral and religious, as well as a” political 
difference. Hence it is demonſtrable, that 
the circuniſtances of the two people differed 
widely. In Rome an ariſtocracy poſſeſſed 
all the dignities, offices, and emoluments of 
ſtate. The Plebeians, which claſs included 
all under the rank of nobles, were excluded 
from all ſhare in the government; nor could 
the body of citizens claim a title to govern, | 
who poſſeſſed few rights either of property or 
perſon. The relation of the two orders was 
that of client and patron. And if we attend 
to the ſucceeding ſtruggles, Which were made 
to gain landed property by the Plebeians, 
and the oppoſition of the Patricians, Who 
ſeemed poſſeſſed of the right of diſpoſal, we 
may conclude, that of the ſmall territory 
then poſſeſſed by the republic, none was in 
the hands of the Plebeians ; and that they 
were indeed, agreeably to the ideas of their 
patrons, deemed incapable of are by de- 
ſeent or 1 "1 | + 
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The imperfection of their laws ſhews the 
ſmall progreſs legiſlation had made; for 
at that period, the twelve tables were not 
compiled. 


The imperfection of their juriſprudence 
ſhows how lame their notions were of the 
forms of all civil government. Their ma- 
giſtrates were not appointed to truſts, whoſe 
extents were known or diſtinguiſhed by any 
fixed character. 


The conſul, who was ſuppoſed to ſub- 
ſtitute as much of the regal character as was 
deemed neceſſary by the ariſtocracy, was at 
once general of the army, Judge and ma- 
giſtrate. 


The want of energy in the powers of their 
government, obliged the ſenate - the people 
had nothing to do in this important tranſac- 
tion to veſt a ſovereign power in a dictator, 
whoſe ſole limits conſiſted in nothing but 
in the term of his official duration. By 
throwing the ſovereignty into the hands of 
any man whom the ſenate, or ariſtocracy 
ſhould appoint, all right to a ſhare in the 

| C . 


( 8 1 
government, was deny'd the people. If the 
ſenate alone had a right, by their conſtitu- 
tion, to reſign to any delegation the ſove- 
reignty, for ſix months, their right which 
had not been recognized, and therefore not 


limited, or defined by their inſtitution, might 
have given a longer duration to the dictator- 
ſhip. And if a complete diveſtiture of the 
government took place for one hour, it 


might for ever. 


The ſeparate intereſts of nobles and of 
people, which were irrevocably fixed by the 
inſtitution of military tribunes, formed one 
of the moſt accountable cauſes that can now 
he aſſigned for the frequent revolutions in 
the Roman republic. 


.- From theſe evidences, drawn from. the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, we may conclude, that the 
government immediately after Tarquin's ex- 
pulſion, was. a tyrannical ariſtocracy. It 
was frequently in a ſtate of total diſſolution, 
and held together by nothing but. that vital 
ſpark of common danger which obliged op- 
polite and hoſtile factions, for a moment to 
unite for purpoſes of common fafety.. | 
„ | But 
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But what was the ſtate of America at the 
period of the revolution ? Without Patrict- 
ans, patronage, or perſonal attachments: a 
ſociety: conducted by one and the ſame prin- 
ciple; a common danger and a common be- 
nefit;; an univerſal ſtruggle fot an univerſal 
right; the appeal of an entite nation of: free 
citizens, from: the lawleſs abuſes of dele- 
gated power, to the rights of nature; nat 
an exchange of the tyranny of the one, for 
the appreſſion of the many: no temporary 
reſignation of the common ſovereiguty into 
the hands of one or mote; but equal vigi- 
Jance, equal ſovereignty ; one united ſtrug- 
gle of all for the freedom and independence 
of all. Can ſuch a picture of liberty and 
diſplay of rational exertion, be drawn into 
analogy with a revolution, at a period when 
neither n nor n were ande. 


The Abbe appears to 3 poſſeſſed; a 1 
lege of human nature too great for detail; 
and in the following doubt, for ſuch it is, 
ſeems to have been conſiderably confuſed in 
his ideas of America, in her colonial rela- 
tions and ſituation. Have .ye, ſays he, 
taken care, in the formation of your new 

C 2 % laws, 
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e laws, to render them properly commen- 
* ſurate with the underſtanding of the mul- 
<< titude?” Even antecedently to the re- 
volution, there was neither complaint, nor 
cauſe for complaint of legiſlative commen- 
ſuration. The colonies had adopted as much 
of the Britiſh laws as apply'd to their pecu- 
liar ſituation. The acts of their own legiſ- 
lature aroſe from the very bed of public oc- 
caſion; were general in their operation, po- 
pular becauſe uſeful, and repealed if found 
uſeleſs, or inconvenient. They were made 
by the people in their repreſented capacity. 
Hence aroſe a conformity to public opini- 
ons, and the underſtandings of the people, 
with which they were conſequently as com- 
menſurate as was poſſible among a variety of 
genius, the colours of which were as infi- 
nitely ſhaded between the extremes of igno- 
rance, and of ſcience, as the fortunes of in- 
dividuals were low or ſplendid, 


To the above obſervations it may not be 
impertinent to touch on a doubt of the Abbe, 
as to the public opinion at the time of the 
commencement of the revolution, 


The 
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The tranſition from the ſituation in which 
America ſtood before the revolution, and that 
wherein ſucceſs placed her, was neither rapid 
nor abrupt. The minds of men were not un- 
prepared for its reception, Diſcoveries of am- 
bition and uſurpation had already alarmed 
her ſuſpicions, and carried her enquiries into 
the very ſource of her rights. Beſides theſe 
inveſtigations, the forms of government con- 
tinually preſented a ſyſtem of conſtitutional 
liberty that enabled the mind to aſcend 
with eaſe to firſt principles. The political 
ſtate in which ſhe exiſted, was that of free- 
dom. It was a government of laws enacted 
by the people governed. The encroach- 
ment which threatened this ineſtimable ſtate 
was that from which ſhe revolted ;. and in- 
dependence was the dernier reſort that held 
forth the inſtrument by which it might be 

impregnabiy e, 
| The * in the exorciſe of the ſove-⸗ 
reignty was not, in America, one of thoſe 
events which ſtrikes the public eye in the 
ſubverſions of laws which have ufually at - 
tended the revolutions of governments. 
No revolution took place among factions, 
C 3 for 
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er none exiſted.” No order of men or 
corporate bodies were diffolved, or left to 
canker, Where they could not openly aſſert. 
The clergy, in ſome ſtates, were left un- 
provided: but this order of men were placed 
on that liberal level, which, by excluding 
hierarchal ambition, promiſes harmony to 
religious opinions, and chriſtian humility of 
life. The change was not from a ſtate of 
flavery to that of licentious liberty. No 
violence was done to thoſe inſtitutions which 
education had fanftified. No prepoſſeſſion 
was diffolved that had not been maintained 
conditibnally, © The private friendſhips of 
thoſe who ſtood the iſſue of the day receive 
ed, it is true, à partial 'fufpenſion, in this, 
28 in Buropean wars. Individuals of diffe- 
rent nations may feel, in their private friend - 
ſhips, the pleaſures of univerſal —.— 
but nations, in their aggregate capacity, can 
never be ſenſible of the glow of mutual 
friendſhip. Their affections are repreſented 
bars in the forms of treaties, / 


1 war not appear demerit, 0 art: -thit 
had the learned remirker been acquainted 
— 3 theſe ** he WOure not Have been 

| | led 
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led to doubt the concordance of . W 
n with the revolution. 


1 cannde,” ſays he, too often repeat, 
that in proportion as the manners relax, 
the laws, together with the power of 
carrying them into execution, ſhould 
«operate with ftrifter force, and the affairs 
„ of government be intruſted to fewer 
% hands.” This remark, though full of 
fophiſtry, is dangerous, becauſe it flatters 
that prediſpoſition to ariſtocratical uſurpa- 
tion attendant on ambitious minds. It goes 
to this hackney'd aſſertion—that what is 
uſually underſtood by the term virtue, as 
fancifulty diſplay'd by Monteſquieu, is the 
root of democracy that relaxation of man- 
ners wounds this root; and that in the pro- 


greſs of luxury, the advances of ariſtocracy 
en eee it invites —_— 10 


To one tolerably eee wich the hiſ- 
tory of ſociety in its leis poliſhed periods, it 
muſt be ſome what diſtreſſing to view the force 
which the opinion has obtained, that honeſiy 
and bar bariſm are concomitants. By a venera- 
tion D unjuſt and unaccountable, men 

C4 look 
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look back on the days of antiquity, as the zras 
of thoſe virtues that have been fondly, but 
unjuitly, laviſhed under the poetical ima- 
gery of a golden age. 


Fortunately for the cauſe of truth and 
freedom, the ſcience of ethics proves the 
cultivation of the mind to have preceded 
the refinement of the paſſions. 


If the intemperate and contracted virtues of 
a barbarous age are expanded by the progreſs 
of civilization into addreſs and diſſimulation, 
into feebleneſs of mind, and effeminacy of 
manners; are they not more than com penſated 
in the dominion of ſentiment, in the luſtre 
of the underſtanding, and in the multipli- 
cation of ſocial relations? If little ſecurity 
hath been found to reſult from the boaſted 
virtues of thoſe ages, to any forms of go- 
vernment, ſhall we be ſo blinded by preju- 
dice, as to deſpair of permanent eſtabliſh- 
ments, whoſe foundations are not indebted 
to accident for their creation, nor to chance 
for improvement, but the baſis of which 
was laid by the perfection of human reaſon. 
They have already ſufficiently endured to 
34 | deſtroy 
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deſtroy the fallacious predictions of ſyſtem» 
mongers, and their continuance can fail but 
in the extinction of that rational ſpirit which 
animates their democratic forms, 


* 


SPECULATIVE men have 
thought that there is a peculiar diſpoſition of 
the public mind eſſential to the animation 
of the Democratic form. The learned and 
philoſophical Monteſquieu hath imagined 
this principle, and called it Virtue. The 
ſuppoſed incompatibility of this principle 
with a ſtate of luxurious Society, has been 
triumphantly urged againſt the American 
governments, which are in a ſtate of refine- 
ment and opulence. Arguments derived 
from the falſely imagined character of anti- 
quity, are brought againſt the exiſtence of 
the principle of Virtuc in an age of relaxation. 
The progreſs of the character of the ſpecies, 
undefended by happy government, is formed 

into 


L 
into an argument againſt the diſplay of its 
powers; for the declenſion of empite; and 
of free States, has been drawn in a parallel 
with the extinction of that ſimplicity which 
accompanies the ruder age, and which va» 


niſhes as the dawn of luxury ine hy 


In order to demonſtrate the fallacy of an 
opinion, tov blindly acquieſctd in, it wit, 
on this part of my ſubject, be neceſſary to 
deſcend ſomewhat into the minuteneſs of 
derail. E 

If virtue be incompatible with luxury 
and refinement; nature and the human cha- 
racter are at variance with philoſophy. IF 
it be excluſively the principle of the De- 
mocratic Forms, they muſt be the greateſt 
of all political and civil f,. Human 
nature hath been ſuppoſed either incupable 
of attaining this principle, © or tliat it is 
forced to relinquiſh it, in a certain point 
of that progteſſion, to which its character 
natutally © accelerates. If this principle 
is the ſubſtitute - of perfection in the 
form, and of a juſt and ſelf- operating vigour 

of the laws and all the parts of the govern- 
ment, 
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ment, then this principle is either poſſeſſed 
by all, or it is zuſcleſs; at leaſt not mote ne- 
ceſſary to a form, thus properly animated, 
Gan it is to other forms. 


The truth ĩs, Monteſquĩeu had never ſtudy d 
a free Democracy. The governments from 
which he borrow'dthe lights of freedom, were 
ſuch. as from their forms might be, called 
Democratic Republics, as the people had a 
voice, but ſuch were ſubject as to all the in- 
accuracies of undefined conſtitutions, which 
were conſtructed in days of ignorance, and 


matured, as far as their fiſt impreſſions 


would permit, by the improvements of ex- 
perience. But in no part of the Grecian or 
Roman world can a government be defined 
that acted on this chimerical principle. 
T here are many illuſtrious, but ſingular in- 
ſtances, in which men preferred the good of 
their country to ſelf-intereſt ; but in all go- 
vernments that were ever created, the various 
operations of the whole ſociety, from cauſes 
that exiſt in its firſt principles, muſt have 
proceeded on the working of the heart, and 
the various motives of action. 


- - * 
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Particular fituations certainly affect, and in 
ſome meaſure ſliape, the human character; but 
in no ſituation can it be altered. It muſt be 
ſtudy'd; and when its principles of action 
and motions are diſcovered to be eternally 
the ſame; when its rights, and the great 
objects of its happineſs, are, by the matu- 
rity of its faculties, fully illuſtrated, go- 
vernment ſhould then be framed ſo as to 
give its unerring principles fair play, and 
guard only againſt injuſtice, If it be formed 
on the great fundamental principles of na- 
ture and truth, the principles on which it 
is founded will always maintain the ſtruc- 
ture, as they are immutable. Theſe firſt 
principles will always give effect, as in fact 
they in themſelves form the government; 
and as it is but their emanation, they will 
for ever give it the vital heat and power of 
efficient action. a 


Virtue, in Monteſquien's acceptation, is the 
principle or ** ſenſation” that ſubſtitutes the 
want of good laws, gives energy to thoſe which 
exiſt, and, in fine, remedics all thoſe defects 
which he hath imputed to Democracies. 
1 where no ſuch defects exiſt, as thoſe 

againſt 
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_ againſt which this principle is to operate, it 
will follow, that it is not peculiarly requi- 
fite to Democratical forms, contlitued by: a 
rational 2 


"Wo nature in the glorious rin of 
its own powers, under governments choſen 
as the object of great deliberation, and un- 
der a perſect conception of its ineſtimable 
rights and faculties, and chuſing one, found- 
ed in the moral neceſſity of its character, 
will take care of itſelf. It requires not the 
aid of an hot - bed; its ſubſiſtence ſprings 
ftom the plain and natural developement of 
its genius, and to be happy, it demands no- 
thing but the enjoyment of itſelf. 


As well might it be faid that honeſty is a 
peculiarly eſſential principle of any one form 
of government, and that morality is incident 
to particular climates, as that Virtue is the 
peculiar principle on which the ſtructure of 
Democracy reſts. As none of the ancient 
governments were framed on the fundamen- 
ral rights of fociety, but like modern forms 
were patched, or dilated, as chance and ex- 


pedience directed, it is impoſſible to ſay 
they 


J * 
ak. 
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they were models; or that, even admitting 
this viſionary principle, governments framed 
on different views of ſociety ſhould. require 
the ſame principle fox. thels mne 


| Much i is ba Fg to 3 of 
theſe departed forms. They were animated 
by bold ſpirits, that deſerved. better fates, 
They tended to generate the love of freedom; 
but they have contributed little towards the 
diſcovery of, or reaſoning on, the elements 
of civil and. political liberty, or the enlarge» 
ment of the ſcience. of modern politics, 
Removed to a venerable period of antiquity, 
the moderns view their ſtructures as heights 
to. which what is called modern degeneracy 
dare not aſpire, but which will be found, 
as truth and nature unfold to the eye of rea- 
ſon, to be the phantaſmas of ſcientifical ſu- 


perſtgien, and miſplaced admiration, 


When we conſider the fate of the ancient 
demgcracies and republics, we are but too apt 
to flatter the ambition of tyrants, by debaſing 
the character, rather than appreciating the 
unhappy fortunes of human nature. The 
ſcenes in which ſhe hath been view'd have 

FEOF. ever 
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ever been fuch as were oppoſed to her ge- 
nius, hoſtile to the diſplay of her character, 
and may therefore be called unnatural. It 
may be fair to call that the natural ſtate in 
which, by the natural agency of his func- 

tions, unclogged by civil impediments, 
man becomes ſurrounded by the beneficial 
productions of his own genius, In his pro- 
greſs from rudeneſs to refinement, the no- 
bleſt truths are unfolded by the improvement 
of his reaſon, his rights are aſcertained, and 
the virtues of his heart become melioratcd 
and multiply'd. Thus the ſcheme of na- 
ture will be accompliſhed by the operation 
of her own-powers; and her defign will be 

finiſhed by the full diſplay of thoſe endo w- 

ments with which the favorite of creation 
is Ad) 1 


bo that ſtate of ſociety where the 0 


ſions are pointed at the moral relations of 
the individual; and where the talents are 


exerciſed in that field of induſtry and emu« 


lation, whoſe fruits are under the protection 
of good laws, the wiſe prediſpoſition of nature 
will be found moſt com pletely effectuated. 


Nothing 
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Nothing can be more bewildering than 
the idea of Monteſquieu, that there are three 
diſtinct principles of conduct peculiar to the 
three forms of government. The enthufiaſm 
which animated the ancient forms, has led 
to the idea of ſuperior virtue. In this age 
leſs.is to be attributed to paſſion than to rea- 


ſon. 


To inveſtigate the neceſſity of this princi- 
ple, ſuppoſed peculiar to democracy, it may 
be premiſed, that government is a poſitive 
good, and not the ſelection of the leaſt from 
a variety of evils. It is a ſtate of action, and 
rule of civil conduct, under which men na- 
turally and neceſſarily fall. That government 
muſt be beſt which is framed on the views of 
nature, and which elicits the progreſs and 
accompliſhment of the human character. 
If a government be in itſelf well formed and 
adapted, as the conſtitutions of America, to 
the rights of mankind; if the ſociety on 
whom. it acts be in ſuch a ſtate of rational 
conception of thoſe things in which their 
rights and intereſts conſiſt, as makes the civil 
form. naturally to ariſe from the order of 


their exiſting relations; and, if there be 2 
1 D fitneſs 
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Kitneſs between national impreſſions and the 
civil form, and this form really be ſuch as 
ſecures the happineſs of ſociety, it would 
not be hardineſs to aſſert, that a greater ſhare 
of virtue js not neceſſary to a democratic, 
than to a monarchical form. The United 
States were ſuch ſocieties. The American 
Democracies are ſuch governments. 


Government has in moſt caſes done too 
much. Its regimen has been preſcribed un- 
der the empirical idea, that every addition 
of reſtraint, was a departure from natural 


liberty. 


The office of government is to protect. 
The majorities of all ſocieties act as if they 
were not governed. There is in the human 
heart, a principle of rectitude, that acts 
independently of civil regulation. The 
ſame ſympathies which knit the firſt 
bands of ſociety, and formed man a ſocial 
being, attend his moral character through 
all its progreſſive ſtages, and as they exiſted 
without compact, or choice, ſo they con- 
tinue to operate without the intervention het 

« municipal MOnNtore : 


* 
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The great misfortune of the ſpecies has 
ariſen from the political maladies under which 
it hath generally labored; and notwithſtand- 
ing individual happineſs may have been its 
lot in a degree, y=t this hath rather been ow- 
ing to the contentment that, reſulted from an 
ignorance of what was better, than from the 
_ enjoyment of thoſe rights which might have 
enabled it to purſue what was beſt. 


Where, but in America, exiſted a govern» 
ment, under which the character of the ſpe- 
cies, as well as of the individual, advanced 
in its progreſs, in the poſſeſſion of civil, po- 
litical, and religious freedom? Had human 
nature ever exiſted in ſuch a ſituation, Mon- 
teſquieu would not have imagined that vir- 
tue — the enthuſiaſm of a ſimple age uncul- 
tivated and rude, was eſſential to that very 
form, which of all others is beſt adapted 
to the plenitude of human felicity. 


If ſuch a principle did ever exiſt, it ought 
to be defined. If the fervor of the heart, 
inſpired by particular ſituations, and difplay'd 
for public good, be worthy the name of 
n and ſuch principle he ſaid to be fo 
| D 2 eſſen- 


x, 


eſſential to a democracy, as to be a fine qua 
non of that government; and if it be of fo 
delicate a nature, as to ſuffer extinction by 
the prevalence of thoſe luxurious habits to 
which all rational improvements lead, it cer- 
tainly is a principle of too whimſical a na- 
ture to be rely'd on. 


Admitting that this offspring of a hap- 
py inſtinct, moved the ſprings of govern- 
ments, the only relics of which have been 
preſerved by hiſtorians long bury'd in the 
duſt of thoſe very forms which they have 
immortalized; and that there have been 
certain great characteriſtics of human na- 
ture, bury'd in the ſame oblivion which 
hath deprived us of the murex dye, at once 
eſſential to its happieſt ſtate, and too preca- 
rious for cultivation; and which no force of 
mind or of fortune could ever regain, ſtill 
there remain to modern days, reſources of 
political happineſs ſuperior to this principle. 
—As much ſuperior to it, as pure religion, 
fixed on the immutable bafis of morals, is to 
vague ſuperſtitions.— As much as clear con- 
clufive deduCtions of the judgment, are ſu- 
perior to the violent and irregular movements 
of the heart ;—or a clear ſenſe of civil free- 


dom 


E 


dom to an attachment to ill underſtood pri- 
vileges. 


It could have been at moſt, a certain 
union of reaſon and paſſion, which all might 
poſſeſs under ſimilar circumſtances. It muſt 
have reſulted from a combination of motives 
to which all human hearts might be ſubject. 
To what virtues in particular was it ally'd ? 
Or did it act independently of that train of 
the affections which the ſeveral ſocial rela- 
tions, when known, naturally inſpire ? It 
was a rule of political conduct. Political 
rules reſult from thoſe relative duties which 
compoſe morals. Under what moral law in 
particular was this principle regulated? 
Some obligation muſt have been its meaſure 
of action. What ſtate of ſociety was moſt 
favourable to it? The ſtate of ſociety is no- 
thing more than that aſpect which the ope- 
rations of certain powers of the underſtand-, 
ing and paſſions, give through the medium 
of human conduct. If we fix the ſtage of 
ſociety to which it is beſt adapted, we might 
better analize it. It cannot be analized by 
any of that metaphyſical deduction, by which 
we aſcertain the nature and operation of other 

D 3 known 
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known powers of intellect, or of temper. 
It is imagined to have been viſible, like the 
ſpirit of prophecy, in certain ages, and to 
have accompany'd certain human inſtituti- 
ons, in thoſe æras of their fimplicity, when 
enthuſiaſm had not found a happy ſubſtitu- 
tion in the energy of true freedom, and in 
a juſt ſenſe of civil liberty, 


But this fervor ceaſed in thoſe countries 
moſt celebrated for it, when that luxury ad- 
vanced to which its extinction is attributed, 
% Nuper divitie avaritiam et abundantis vo- 
« Tuptatis deſiderium, per luxum atque libi- 
e dinempereunds, perdendique omnia invidere,” 
fays Livy. It was natural that luxury, 
which ſoftens the manners, ſhould diſſi pate 
a principle, if enthuſiaſm deſerves the name 
of principle, which was the offspring of a 
rugged imprafticability of character, and not 
the reſult of thoſe reflections that fix the 
affections in the footſteps. of reaſon :—I 
mein a thorough comprehenſion of the 
rights of ſociety, not underſtood two hun- 


dred years fince, 


+ Sups 
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Suppoſing ſuch principle to have exiſt- 
ed, and to have been deſtroy d by relaxa- 
tion of manners, when it was deſtroy d. 
no ſubſtitute was left to the boſom. of ſo- 
ciety, that could ſupport its rights. A 
ſenſe of civil liberty was no where to be 
found. The forms of government, and the 
faculties of ſociety which had been previ- 
ouſly, cultivated, had left ſuch, impreſſions a as 
forbad the emancipation of the ſocial cha- 
racter, and invited the ſtrides of a more deſ- 
perate ambition. 


- -_ 
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On the force of this principle, Monteſ- 
quieu has made much ule of Sparta, In 
ſpeaking his leſſons of political deſpair, and 
his romance of principles to the world, this 
philoſopher fays, that They who would 
* attempt the like ioftitutions, muſt eſtabliſh 
« the community of goods, as. preſcribed i in 
« Plato's, Republic; that ſeparation from 
« ſtrangers, for the preſervation of morals 5 
* and an extenſive commerce carried on by 
<« the ſtate, and not by private, citizens. — 
« They mult. give out arts, without our 
*« luxuries, and our Wants, without our de- 
« fires.” I defy any man to Meas 
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that laſt injunction. Money”—he goes 
on—* muſt be proſcribed ; it ſwells peo- 
« ple's fortunes beyond the bounds pre- 
& ſcribed by nature.” What is it that this 
great man could not ſay, when he ventures 
to talk thus? Is it that he takes nature to 
mean a ſtate of rudeneſs ; or does he affix to 
human powers, certain bounds beyond which 
t is unnatural for them to paſs ? Did he re- 
collect that Sparta formed her citizens for 
the hardſhips of a military life ; and that 
the human character was not deſtined for 


war only? 


Il! be force of contagion might affiſt in ſup- 
porting a martial ſpirit, which diſdained all 
things but its own peculiar honors, and thoſe 
of public glory in victory. Under this in- 
fluence, the mind would acquire a certain 
character in ſympathy with the public, and 
with the predominant, paſſion. Where the 
examples of hardihood- were hourly preſent- 
ed, and the more refined gratifications, as 
in Sparta, were diſcouraged and forbidden; 
it might not be a very difficult taſk, in a 
ſingle city, to retard the more natural move- 
„ Ts ment 
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ment of the paſſions, and embarraſs the pro- 
greſs of the citizen in his ſocial purſuits. 


The love of poverty, eſtabliſhed as the 
foundation of the ſublime of Spartan govern- 
ment, could operate but in very ſmall ſocie- 
ties of men. Such inſtitutions are founded 
in thoſe paroxiſms of human character, 
which a peculiar deſtiny muſt have inſpired. 
The criſis of their attainment, muſt have 
been the moment of their declenſion; fince 
there would certainly be wanting in the 
breaſt, the ſource and appeal of all laws, 
ſome motive and principle equal to ſuch ſin- 
gular conduct. Where the poſſibility of 
exceſs is precluded, the virtues muſt lie con- 
trafted. The mind is not formed for re- 
poſe. Like mercury to be fixed, its prin- 
ciples muſt be deſtroy'd. It could no more 
exiſt under the counteraction of ſuch rigid 
principles, like thoſe -of Sparta, than it 
could fix its powers of thinking, or alter 
the whole intellectual axconomy. It muſt 
burſt from ſuch confinement, and it would 
ek either the gratifications of its predomi- 

ant paſſion, in the barbariſm of arms, or 
| purſue 
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that laſt injunction. Money —he goes | 
on muſt be proſcribed ; it ſwells peo- 
« ple's fortunes beyond the bounds pre- 
* ſcribed by nature.” What is it that this 
great man could not ſay, when he ventures 
to talk thus? Is it that he takes nature to 
mean a ſtate of rudeneſs ; or does he affix to 
human powers, certain bounds beyond which 
t is unnatural for them to paſs ? Did he re- 
collect that Sparta formed her citizens for 
the hardſhips of a military life ; and that 
the human character was not deſtined for 
war only? 


Ihe force of contagion might aſſiſt in ſup- 
porting a martial ſpirit, which diſdained all 
things but its own peculiar honors, and thoſe 
of public glory in victory. Under this in- 
fluence, the mind would acquire a certain 
character in ſympathy with the public, and 
with the predominant, paſſion. Where the 
examples of hardihood were hourly preſent- 
ed, and the more refined gratifications, as 
in Sparta, were diſcouraged and forbidden ; 
it might not be a very difficult taſk, in a 
lingle city, to retard the 1 more natural move- 

ment 
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ment of the paſſions, and embarraſs the pro- 
greſs of the citizen in his ſocial purſuits. 


The love of poverty, eſtabliſhed as the 
foundation of the ſublime of Spartan govern- 
ment, could operate but in very ſmall ſocie- 
ties of men. Such inſtitutions are founded 
in thoſe paroxiſms of human character, 
which a peculiar deſtiny muſt have inſpired. 
The criſis of their attainment, muſt have 
been the moment of their declenſion; fince 

there would certainly be wanting in the 
breaſt, the ſource and appeal of all laws, 
ſome motive and principle equal to ſuch ſin- 
gular conduct. Where the poſſibility of 
exceſs is precluded, the virtues muſt lie con- 
tracted. The mind is not formed for re- 
poſe. Like mercury to be fixed, its prin- 
ciples muſt be deſtroy'd. It could no more 
exiſt under the counteraction of ſuch rigid 
principles, like thoſe of Sparta, than it 
could fix its powers of thinking, or alter 
the whole intellectual axconomy. It muſt 
burſt from ſuch confinement, and it would 
del either the gratifications of its predomi- 
ant at paſſion, in the barbariſm of arms, or 

2 purſue 
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purſue its progreſſive attainments, in the 
pleaſures of the ſciences. . 2 
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The character of the ſpecies, is. progrefſive, 
Whatever tends to make it ſtationary, is con- 
trary to the laws of its. nature. That i ine- 
quality of fortunes. ſhould reſult from opu- 
lence is perfectly natural: nor can it be 
withed,, but by a viſionary mind, that any 
civil or. political inſtitution ſhould be deviſed, 
Were it poſſible, _ that would equalize the 
conditions of men, and force them into that 
level which hath chimerical ly been deemed 
the ſureſt foundation of democracy. To do 
this, the mental œconomy of nature muſt 
be changed; and it would be neceſſary to 
root from the heart, the comparative inequa- 
lities of the paſſions ; ; and from the brain, the 
inequalities of genius which give one man 
a ſuperiority over another. No ſuch inſti- 
tutions can, nor aught to be attempted, to 
be framed, In all things nature, and the 
road ſbe defignates, are to be follow 3 


N That governments, framed on ri rigid ideas of 
equalities, like that of Sparta, have failed, 1 


becauſe they were formed i in oppoſition to n- 
tu'; 
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ture; and rather attempted:to force the hu- 
man character into diſtorted ſhapes, than to 
give it that caſy play and exerciſe, in which 
alone its developement and vigor will be 
found to conſiſt. The ſtudy of the human 
genius will teach us, that man is not deſ- 
tined by nature for the exclufive agency oft 
any one faculty, or paſſion. Various in the 
exertions of his talents and his paffions, a8 
his fituations are diverſified, we ſee he can afs 
ſume, with equal eaſe, the duties and capa- 
cities of the father, or the ſon, of the artift; 
nn —— OP the legiſlator. oil 1b 
126009t97103 8 H Nin 
Were the chieafiver of the . ſpecies, like 
that of the bogſe, ſtationary and limited 
both in the deſites by which it is actuated, 
the talents by which it is adorned” in "its 
progreſſion, and the attainmnients beyond 
which no auſpices of ſituation could in- 
vite it; then thoſe laus wich attempt 
to fix its exertions, in wrakening the 
ſprivgs' of its induſtry; and activity, might 
be more* reaſonable. The laws of Lycurgus 
would not then appear the iron bed of Pro- 


ruſtes;, and he, aalen 5 the humble 
boat * 
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Dunkers *, would ſtrike us as leſs viſionary. 
But when experience in the attributes of 
human nature teaches us, that, by the na- 
tural movement of his paſſions, and from 
the neceſſary exerciſe of his faculties, man 
aſſumes new aſpects, and gives that ſociety 
which he forms new views accommodated 
to his degree of cultivation, we muſt infer 
from this operation of the immutable laws 
of nature, that his advancement is a part of 
his deſtiny, and that he is to be protected in 
the poſſeſſion of thoſe rights which he gains 
under the moral neceſſity of his character. 
If luxury, in a correſpondent ſtage of his 
improvement, be as natural to him as that 
rudeneſs or ſimplicity, ſuppoſed concomi- 
tant with virtue from which he emerges, his 


deportment as a civil being may be as much 


under the guidance of his reaſon in this, as 
it was in a leſs advanced ſtate. His princi- 
ple of character will be the ſame. He can- 
_ alter his nature ;—he can only cultivate 

A government that enables him to do 
this is the beſt : conſequently that which 


= A fal ſociety of Chriſtians in the State of Penn- 
ſylvania, abſtracted from the world, * a com- 
munity of goods is eſtabliſhed. 


deprivs 


* 
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deprives him of the power of improvement 
and happineſs is unjuſt. He has no right 
to give up, in his politic capacity, - thoſe 
powers, without which he is crippled and 
retarded in the purſuits in which nature 
hath inſeparably blended his happineſs, The 
ſame law of nature that protects what he ac- 
quires by his induſtry in the ſtate of rude- 
neſs, is the principle of thoſe laws that ſe- 
cure to him in the ſtate of luxurious ſocie- 
ty, thoſe inequalities of property, that ſu- 
perfluity of wealth which he gains by the 
honeſt exerciſe of the ſame talents, and un- 
der the impulſe of the ſame principles, em- 
belliſhed by cultivation, and invigorated by 
the improved habits of his nature. 


Unaccountably there are men, who are 
impreſſed with the idea, that the ſoftneſs of 
modern manners, and the politeneſs of the 
beſt and firmeſt principles diſplay d in mo- 
dern conduct, are averſe to that hardy tem- 
per neceſſary to the preſervation of dernocra- | 
tic freedom. X 


The idea is but too prevalent, that as lux. 
* ury hath N liberty hath receded, 
xo? ! 
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and that as men add to the aggregate of po- 
litical and civil reſtraints, the rights of hu- 
man nature are abridged. This idea is found- 
ed on a miſconcepto n of the true principles 
of ſociety. =: | 


Were we to attempt to fix the commence- 
ment of national corruption at a particu- 
lar ſtage of individual refinement, we mult 
Kefſt prove the national character through- 
out, to be the exact correſpondent to the in- 
dividual; but as this cannot be done, inaſ- 
much as a nation is always unequally re- 
fined, and will, from the happy diverſity of 
fortunes, ever ſo remain, it is in vain that 
we deduce a general effect from cauſes that 
never can be general. Much juſter would 


be the reaſoning which diſdaining the defi- 


nition of ſituations that for ever evade ſet- 


tled acceptations, ſhould go to prove the in- 
ſufficiency of thoſe barriers Which ſtand on 
the eternal foundations of nature; which are 


continually reverted to in the formation and 


continuation of happily accommodated in- 
ſtitutions. 


If after ſuch a Weinen it be proved, 1 


{that luxury and true liberty are incompa- 


tible 


19 

tible in a democratic form, the ſupporters of 
what till then I ſhall call fo romantic a ficti- 
on, might juſtly triumph. The truth is; liber- 
ty and the completeſt eomplication of laws, 
and the fulleſt diſperſion of luxury through 
every vein of the body politic, are in all degrees 
and reſpects compatible with each other. 


There was in America, when ſhe effected 
her independence, all that luxury which is 
diverſify d by diſparity of fortune, and every 
elegance of a dubious tefinement. If virtue 
be peculiar to ſimplicity, ſhe had relinquiſu- 
ed it in that opulence of her citizens, which 
has been chimerically held up -as the ſpot 
where national vigour begins to mortify. 
But it was in that ſtage of her moral cha- 
rafter, on which refining ſpeculiſts have af- 
fixed the languor of corruptidn, that ſhe 
boldly dared on ſcenes of danger and-heroic 
atchievement that would do honour to the 
moſt martial age. Nor was the point on 
which her revolution commenced, that ſort 
of immediate evil, which by torturing the 
heart, prevents the reaſoning of the under- 
ſtanding. No Virginia was immolated at 
- the ſhrine of chaſtity, to guard the«ſex's 
honor from the brutalitx of a tyrant. The 

2 | pro- 
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progreſs of uſurpation was ſlow, and gave 
to principle all its glory. It was not of that 
preſſing nature, that denying men the pri- 
vileges of acting from conviction, drives 
them to that ſad alternative, in which na- 
ture, at the head of the paſſions, performs 
the duties of neceſſity by her own inſtincts. 


n other revolutions, the {word has been 
drawn by the arm of offended freedom, un- 
der an oppreſſion that threatened the vital 
powers of ſociety. But the American re- 
volution took place as a neceſſary reſult of 
long eſtabliſhed opinions. The occaſion ad- 
vanced with the progreſs of uſurpation ; not 
ſudden, not blown into exiſtence by the 
breath of incendiaries; flowing from -the 
ſource of ſyſtem, and ſupported by the ener- 
gies of well weighed choice, it was mode- 
rate, reſolute, and irreſiſtable. Hence is 
to be proved, the force of that ſenſe of civil 
liberty, which requires not the temper of 
enthuſiaſm. It is this union of refinement 
with the active ſtate of civil liberty, that 
will diſtract the falſe theories to which un- 
happy fortunes have ſubjected the human 
character. It is this fact that will juſtify 


the ways of heaven, by proving the conſiſt- 
a ency 
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ency of the ſocial nature with the political 
| happineſs of men. And from the ſtudy of 
the American democracies, ſophiſtry will be 
diſarmed of the argument againſt pure liber- 
ty, in the natural endowments of man, which 
a ſtate of luxury diſplays. 


Monteſquieu, great as he was, and vener- 
able as he will ever be, was too fond of hy- 
potheſis. He thought with ſolidity, and ex- 
preſſed himſelf by figures that ** lead, to be- 
« wilder, and dazzle, to blind.” He was 
too mechanical, too geometrical. - His ideas 
and inductions of influence from ſoil and 
climate, ſhew that ingenuity of a great mind, 
which fritters away its powers in conceit. 
Whimſically, he would reduce the political 
happineſs of mankind, to a dependence, on 
the planetary ſyſtem, and make a cabbage or 
a cauliflower the ſource of his analogy. 
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ARISTOCRACY. 


AMONG the chimeras of the 
timid is the ſpectre of Ariſtocracy. Au- 
guring from the paſt, ſome have vainly ima- 
gined that the Democracies of America muſt 
tefolve into Ariftocracies. It is an objec- 
tion of fome conſequence ; and the hiſtory 
of Democratic governments ſhelters the ap- 
prehenſion: but the philoſophy of human 
fociety rejects it with confidence. Since, 
however, there is but too apt to be a ſecret 
fort of magic in fear, that effects the com- 
pletion of its own prophecies, it is an objec- 
tion remains to be oppoſed ; and it will there- 
fore be neceſſary to ſhow ſome few grounds 
of ariſtocratic aſcendency in other countries, 
and 


E 


and then prove that ſuch grounds exiſt not 


in the United States. 


To adhere to verbal derivation is too nar- 
row a mode of reafoning to obtain in a libe- 
ral political diſcuſſion. Ariſtocracy is the 
government of a ſtate by certain families in- 
veſted with hereditary rights of governing. 
No right of governing by the repreſentation 
of conſtituents of equal rights, can be called 
an ariſtocratic right. Ariſtocracy proves an 
Inequality of rights. Delegated power does 
not prove, as in the American Democracies, 
an inequality of rights; for where the peo- 
ple appoint their own rulers, the rulers, 
though poſſeſſed of greater temporary dele- 
gated powers, poſſeſs no more rights exclu- 

fively, than thoſe by wham they were choſen : 
ſince” the very delegation ſhows an equality 
between the candidate and conſtituent z it 
ſhows choice, which implies a right of re- 
jection. However vary'd the modifications 
of the powers of government may be, and 
however diſtant they may appear to be from 
the maſs of the people, while the Demo- 
cratic conſtitution brings back the powers 


of government, at ſtated periods, to its ſource 
E 2 of 
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of ſovereignty, the people, no ariſtocracy 


exiſts. But agreeably to the conſtitutions of 
the United States, the rights of election are 
frequently exerciſed; every organ of ſtate 
ſprouts anew from the political body of ſo- 
vereignty; hereditary honours, hereditary. 
rights of ruling, are excluded exprelsly ; jea- 
louſy hath left nothing for implication to fa- 
ſhion ; no real feature of ariſtocracy therefore 
is viſible either in the conſtitutions or in the 
governments of the United States, 


Foreigners have erroneouſly blended the 
idea of ariſtocracy with that diviſion of the 
Legiſlative branches of ſome of the American 
' Democracies, which is ſeen in the Senates. 
The Senate, for inſtance, in the Conſtitution 
of the State of Maryland, is choſen for five 
years, not immediately by the people, but 
by Electors of Senators. But obſerve, that 
this Senate is derived mediately from the peo- 
ple. It repreſents the people. It repreſents 
no particular order of men or of ranks. It 
is a weight in the powers of Legiſlative de- 
liberation and argument, but not of property, 
of privileges, of orders, of honours, or at 
all deſcriptive of that ſoleciſm which pre- 


ſuppoſes 
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ſappoſes a diviſion of intereſts in a State, of 
rights, and of honours. It in fine hath 
nothing in its: original idea, in its relative 
action, or in its object, correſpondent, or 
analogous to, the Houſe of Lords in Eng- 
land. In this American Senate prevails a 
Democratic ſimplicity. No reverence pe- 
euliar to | themſelves is paid them. The 
name, which is ariſtocratical, may indeed 
confound a parallel hunter; but the robes 
of Cyrus, with the magical power by which 
his virtues were imparted to the wearer, 
have long ſince periſhed. Men who are 
earry'd away by verbal explanations, diſcover 
in this branch an ariſtocratic ſhadow, the 
ſubſtance of which they in vain ſearch for, 
in that maſs of citizens from whom it is re- 
flected. Among them an unequivocal and 
perfect equality of rights exiſts, in the midſt 
of fortunes and gradations, infinitely diver- 
fify'd by all the inequalities of temper, poſ- 
ſeſſions, talents and taſtes, that mark a refined 


There 


2 lt is due to the reſpectable opinion of the author of 
the learned and able Defence of the Conflitutions of the 
Gayernments of the United States, to obſerve, that what. 
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There is not in a refined ſociety that in- 
vitation to ariſtocratic ambition which marks 
the rader age. ,The rights of: mankind are 
better known, and the nerve of connection 
more ſenſible. Paſſion has leſs, 1 N 
r ee +881 bas 

That ecifivebiey does not unfold with the 
luxuries attendant on wealth, is evinced in the 
preſent ſtate of Europe. It ſprings from thoſe 
accidental arrangements of the ranks: of tho 
ſoviety, which military diſcipline renders ne- 
ceſſary. It riſes in the rudeneſs of ſociety, 
and finks with its refinement. The protec. 
tion of men is not ſought but in the weak - 
neſs of laws. In proportion as the maſs of 
ſociety, by the acquiſition of wealth and 
knowlege, place themſelves in a ſtate of 
domeſtic independence, the influence of ari- 
ſtocracy is obſerved to decreaſe. In thoſe 
inſtances where the ariſtocratical hath pre- 
ever may be unfolded by the contemplation of the paſt, | 
or expected from the womb of future ages, to counte- 
nance the anxious conjectures of his patriotic mind, the 
addition of a negative to each of the branches, appears 
ta be a meaſure of precaution” at once ſanctioned by ex- 


perience, and ſupported * a * and Os inveſti - 
a of biſtorical facts. * 
"yailed 
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vailed over the democratical part of the go+ 
vernment, as in the Roman Republic, the aſ- 
cendency hath been owing to the original con- 
ſtitution; or, as in the Venetian, obtruded on 
it by the heed of a temporary Phat: 2 


modem n ne as indeed 1 | 
modern days of feudal flavery, to have 
meant the undiſturbed enjoyment of certain 
peculiar privileges, inherent in the dif- 
ferent orders of which ſociety was compoſed, 
rather than that power of doing what good 
laws permit, framed by conſent, agreeably to 
the known rights of nm. and on the 
haſte —_ 1 1 


The Engliſh Conftitution hath 158 nll 
nitely improved, in proportion. as that ari- 
ſtocracy declined, which added a number of 
ſmall tyrants to one of a larger growth. The 
hiftory of Feuds and of the Barons will prove 
this. The eauſes that contributed to this 
declenfion were the circulation of wealth, 
and the neceflary introduction of luxury and 
refinement. Theſe will always create aflucs 
tuation of opulence favourable to Democray 
cies, and fatal to perpetuity of power. The 

E 4 cauſes 
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cauſes which made Liberty emerge in Eng- 
land after the decline of Ariſtocratical and 
Feudal oppreffions, have more or leſs ever 
prevailed i in America; and are more operative 
there as the fortunes cf individuals are more 
equal, and the road to ambition not opened 
by an invidious eſtabliſhment of different or- 
ders of Citizens. The emulation of equal 
Citizens can never lead to ſuch diſtinctions, 
nor can any aſcendency be known but that 
of ſuperior merit. The influence which 
this may attain, will endure no longer. than 
the life of the Poſſeſſor; for where that trueſt 
Nobility is not a legal inheritance, it is not 
liable to aſſume any form, or poſſeſs any 
power, that can militate againſt the utility 
of its temporary exiſtence. There cannot 
be, in the cyes of any critical obſerver, this 
danger in the American Democracies, for in 
them the education of the public mind will 
prove an impregnable barrier againſt Ariſtoc- 
racy. - On every ſubject connected with the 
political character of the country, the ideas 
of men flow'd from thoſe ſources of nature, 
the ſtudy of whoſe rights was conſiderably 
facilitated by the| contemplation of thoſe 
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ſcenes of native ſimplicity by which they 
were ſurrounded, 


It is a fact in the Hiſtory of Governments, 
that thoſe inſtitutions which have invited 
or confirmed the progreſs of Ariſtocracy, 
have always been formed by the ambitious 
in a rude and martial ſtate of ſociety, in 
which men were ignorant of their rights, 
and unacquainted with the deſignations 
.of nature. Theſe inſtitutions, framed under 
the immediate views that engage the paſſions 
of the ruder tribe, were inſtruments adopted 
under the impreſſions of danger, rather than 
ſchemes of civility made the objects of ra- 
tional choice, They were conceded rather 
by the improvidence of ignorance, than eſta- 
bliſhed on thoſe enlarged views of utility 
and happineſs for which nature prepared the 
ſocial conſtitution. Such have been the 
commencement and formation of even goe 
vernments themſelves. One age differed 
from another in its objects; till government 
acted but as the agent, and vary'd in the 


ſhape of its inſtrumentality, with the ruling 
1 of ow #44 
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modated to different views, and which have 


1 58 
Perhaps indeed a government created un- 
der a juſt conception of human rights, would 
not be reliſhed by a rude ſociety. The 
rights and characteriſtics, which develope 
with cultivation, are poſſibly to be enjoyed 
in that ſtate only of ſocial maturity from 
which a ſenſe of them ſprings. Theſe have 
been generally excluded by the immutability 
of thoſe unhappy forms that were accoms 


ſurvived the cauſes of their creation. 


In America, ſociety received its impreſſions 
favourably to a democratic form, and ex- 
cluded all tendency to any other. Already 
had it paſſed that eriſis of its progreſs, which 
hitherto hath opened a door in moſt other 
forms to the advances of. Ariſtocracy. The 
colonial ſituation forbad any inordinate am- 
bition in American Provincials. The hu- 
mility of her Society, abſtracted from the 
ſplendor and amuſements of the old world, 


held forth few allurements to invite the re- 
ſidence of ſuch, from the mother- country, 


as might poſſibly have aſpired to the inveſt- 
ments of hereditary honours; Protected 


from the hoſtilities of Ambition, her Citi- 
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vons gained a complete conception of what - 
either the policy, or misfortunes , of Euro- 
pean governments have hidden from the eyes 
of their ſubjects. Thoſe who vill reflect 
on: the cauſes that have encouratged the growth 
of: Ariſtoctac in other countties, and. led 
them on to the total ſubverſion of, freedom; 


and finally, to the throne of abſolute mo- 


narchy, will perceive that this miſchievous 


form cannot be obtruded on the American 
Governments. There, no oppreſſions exiſt, 


none of thoſe occaſions which military go- 
vernments afford in days of rudeneis, in 
which tranſcendent merit acquires permanence - 
of authority; and where there is no impa- 
tience under evils that would receive relief 
from change, there will exiſt no probable 
cauſe of thoſe revolutions in which Ambition 
ee an my rn „ 299708 


The Melee * no ne in, 


but rather ſecured, thoſe fundamental equa- 
lities, the deſtruction? of which hath ever 
been the, baſis of Ariſtocracy and Oligarchy. 
In European governments there ſeems to 
have been a greater tendency. to Monarchy 
hon My.” The Etats of France 


gradually 


* 
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gradually merged into a mild, but pute 
Monarchy. The Cortez of 'Spain have ſunk 
even into oblivion. In Sweden the preten- 
fions of an Atiſtocratical Senate have been 
overruled by the prevailing ſpirit of Monar- 
chy. The Nobility of England, reſtleſs, 
turbulent, and ambitious, have yielded a 
great portion of that importance which ren- 
dered them in a great degree independent of 
King and People, and are now diſtinguiſhed 
by an influence proportioned more to utility 
and talents, than to ſplendor of birth. The 
divifon of ſociety formed by a ſeparation :of 
profeſſions, the individual independence ariſ- 

ing from this, and the general diſperſion of 
wealth that deſtroys the permanent inequali- 
ties of fortune, directly tend to the diflolu, 
tion of that Ariſtocratic importance, which, 
however interwoven with public inſtitutions 
and national character, hath ever given way 
to the equalizing force of civilization, 
- Ariſtocracy is à government in which 
there are orders of men poſſeſſed of unequal 
rights, formed on the accidental aſpects of 
human affairs, in ages of barbariſm, and 
under an ignorance of true civil liberty, 
| But 
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But there is in America a perfect equality of 
rights, an enlightened adoption of a free 
form of government, and the greateſt im- 
probability of that declenſion of the Social 
Character which retrogrades it to a ſtate of 
original rudeneſs, and martial deſpotiſm. 
Therefore there neither is in the United 
States an Ariſtocracy, nor does there exiſt 
that ground for its aſcendency, which hath 
uſually been its foundation in other coun- 
tries. 
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EXTENT or TERRITORY... 
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T O vindicate the American De- 
mocracies from all objection, the theory of 
Monteſquieu, wherein a ſmall territory is 
made an eſſential property of their forms, is 
to be combated. Monteſquieu hath ſaid, 
and theoretical men have follow'd him, that 
it is natural for a Democratic Republic to 
have only a ſmall territory. What he would 
convey by the term natural is mylterious, 
and will never be explained into meaning. 


Without entering into etymological detail, 


a conciſe definition of the Government, 
termed Democracy, will conſiderably facili- 


tate our comprehenſion of the ſubject. 


Democracy is a Government wherein all 


the members of the Society are poſſeſſed of 
equal 
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equal rights, and govern either by themZ 
felves, or by their repreſentatives, elected 
by themſelves, and inveſted with n Powers | 


of government. 


If in ſach a government there be an' ef- 
ficiency, a celerity, and an accommodation 
of the Laws, the extent of territory cannot 
form an objection. And as every objection 
to what ſhould exiſt without any, ought to 
be removed, the above ſhall be oppoſed by 
a mode of reaſoning founded in xp 
and dictated without theory. 


The principal objection to extenſive ter- 
ritory, is the difficulty of afſembling and 
conſulting among the citizens. But ſince 
the regular diviſion of the States into coun- 
ties, each poſſeſſed of a ſupreme board or 
court, and theſe again divided into pariſhes ; 
ſince voices and not wealth prevail in elec- 
tions, the rights of which are guarded by 
good laws ; and ſince theſe laws are exercifed 
with as much exactneſs at a diſtance from 
the capital, in conſequence of the ſuperior 
regulations of the juridical ſyſtem, and of 
the police; where exiſts an inconvenience 


with 
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with a greater, that does not exiſt in a ſmal- 
ler extent of territory; for abuſes cannot pre- 
vail without their remedies, ſince the conſti- 
tution acknowleges no order of men ſuperior 
or dangerous to the laws. Theſe laws have 
been formed agreeably to right, and accom- 
modated to uſeful purpoſes ; and the juridi- 
cal ſyſtem hath been digeſted by the wiſdom 
of paſt ages, and wrought into perfection 
both of theory and execution. An advantage 
for which the American Democracies are 
indebted to the abſence of thoſe influences- 
which in all other Democracies have either 
retarded the melioration of, or given a partial 
execution to, the operations of the Laws. 


The futility of every objection may be 
demonſtrated by ſome attention to the diffe- 
rent aſpects which Society and Government 
aſſume in America, from thoſe which have 
given colour to this theoretical poſition. 


It hath been common for a rude people to 
divide, at firſt perhaps to aſſociate, in ſmall 
tribes. One paſſion, the love of arms, per- 
vades the infancy of all nations; becauſe 
their want of cultivation deprives them of 
the 
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the arts of peace; and becauſe 3 
| ſtrength and the violence of the paſſions, as 
yet unrefined and undirected by the ſenti- 
ments of a pure morality, precede thoſe 
happy and ornamental endowments . of a 
more advanced A: 


That nations have been formed by a 
convocatich of military tribes, will account 
for many appearances in the political world. 
Kings and Nobles have ſprung from this 
origin. And all the laws which ſecure 
their privileges and prerogatives flow from 
this ſource. Of little conſequence was it 


what was the declared form of their go- 
vernments: men and not laws ruled where 


the paſſions taught the injured to ſeck redreſs 
in an appeal to the ſword, But thoſe forms 
ſubſiſted, while the cauſes from which they 
aroſe gradually merged in the improvements 
of ſociety. Thus ancient Democracies, were 
ſmall, becauſe they were founded on the 
principles of ſelf-defence, and were martial 
tribes. But their forms of public admini- 
ſtration, originally calculated for very nar- 
row and partial ſpheres of action, ſtill con- 
tinu'd to direct ſchemes of higher moment 
F an 


and ſupport views that required a different 
ſcale of civil and political powers. Hence 
reſulted a confuſion and public weakneſs. 
The ſociety, at firſt actuated by one ſpirit, 
and governed by laws as fimple as they were 
few, was by no means formed for operations 
which demanded that complete organization 
which would bring into regular co-opera- 
tion, all thoſe wheels of action that conſiſt 
in the various reſources of a more ſcientifical 
finance, and in an able and permanent ads 
miniſtration of e * 


Theſe forms might be adapted to a ſmall 
territory and infant aſſociations: but this 
temporary feature of ſociety, when met by 
a train of operations that onght to have been 
expected, but which was not foreſren, be- 
cauſe the true political deſtination of hu- 
man nature was unknown, became deſormed 
by all the evils ann on a vicious con- 
ſtitution. | 3 


In the caſe with which a ſmall Democracy 
might be defended, and the facility of aſſem- 
blage, conſiſted the meaſure of its territory. 


2 reſources amd the genius of the people, Hike 
thoſe 
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thoſe of a military tribe, calculated them for 
the operation of a fingle campaign. When 
their ambition led them to foreign conqueſts, 
the inefficacy of their ſyſtems diſconcerted all 
their views, and either brought diſgrat on 
their arms, or opened a way for tyranny at 
home. They ſeem defigned for ſingle exer- 
tions, rather than for complicated move- 
ments. Where experience, as in the Ame- 
rican Democracies, hath given confidence 
in meaſures, and where revolutions have 
ſtrengthened the ſprings on which ſuch mea» 
ſures operate, it is idle to doubt their future 
efficiency. Before this efficiency can ceaſe, 
the principles of juſtice and native energy, 
on which they reſt, muſt expire. 
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BALANCE or POWER. 


THE ambition of princes hath 
ever been fatal to mankind. In vain hath 
the voice of nature ſpoken a law to nations, 
and attempted to circumſcribe the horrors 
of war, by the rights of juſtifiable preven- 
tion, or of equitable redreſs. The power 
of doing miſchief with a glorious impunity, 
hath generally been the limit of deſtructive 
ambition ; and it hath happened that men, 
ignorant of their rights, have lent them- 
ſelves, with ruinous alacrity, to the invaſion 
of the rights of others. The love of glory 
hath been the forge of chains by which the 
bold have ſhackled themſelves ; and the go- 
vernments of Europe, placed towards each 
other fince their emerging from Gothic bar- 
bariſm, in a ſyſtem of hoſtile jealouſy, have 

4 till 
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till very lately been mere engines of martial 
ambition, in a ſtate of war, equipped for 
enterprize rather than the arts of peace, and 
excellent in their own eyes, in proportion 
to the unhappy facility with which they 
could execute and maintain the projects of 
their ſovereigns. They originated unhap- 
pily ; and the light of improvement ſerved 
but to modify inſtitutions which it ought to 
have ſubverted. | 


From whatever cauſe it may have ariſen, it 
would ſeem as if in all countries, except Ame- 
rica, certain political cauſes have ſo far pre- 
ceded the ſenſe of political rights, that revo- 
lutions and new governments have but dĩverſi- 
fy'd the evils of civil ſubordination. Seldom 
in any revolution that hath happened in Eu- 
rope, hath been reſerved that reverſion of 
power and right on which alone juſt govern- 
ment can be erected. Wars have ſerved in- 
deed to diſplay reſources, and. the virtues of 
gallant nations; they have ſealed with the ſa- 
cred blood of human nature the claims of 
- princes, and of ſtates ; but what beſides theſe 
points have they ſettled ; and what can we call 
them but the ſplendid miſeries of nations ! 

4 ; If 


. 
If that enlightened policy which regulates 
its maxims by an ardent love of human rights 
and univerſal freedom, be a theme of pleaſure 
to the philoſopher, and at the ſame time equal- 
1y capable of advancing the purpoſes of a 
generous ambition, and of giving effect to 
the reſources of the ſtate, how injurious to 
the rights of nations muſt appear to him that 
ſyſtem, which, in attempting a balance of 
power, ſeeks to oppreſs individual ſtates un- 
der the reſpectable ſanction of a pacification, 
at once erroneous, and impracticable. 


Among the cauſes which contributed to re- 
tard the advances of this enlightened policy, 
the balance of Europe may be conſidered as 


one of the * 


From the military genius of the ſixteenth 
century this idea naturally arofe. It had an 
alarming influence on the laws of nations. 
Its object was ſecurity. It imply d a ſtate 
of ambition, and engendered polĩties better 
ſuited to defence than repoſe; and ineul- 
cated, to the rulers of ſtates, a ſcience that 
conſiſted more in a knowlege of the re- 
ſources of others, than in What would add 

a . .. 
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to, and improve, thoſe over which they pre- 
ſided. It ſeems to have delighted more in 
deſtruction, than in the gratifications of that 
profit, gr revenue, which reſult from thoſe. 
commercial ideas that form the ſpirit of mo- 
dern cabinets. , It cheriſhed that foul of am- 
bition, which already was but too predomi- 
nant among potentates, whoſe claims: being 
founded in violence and injuſtice, were tp 
be ſupported by force, and the addteſs of an 
inſidious policy. It rendered that policy.a 
law of nations which proceeded hy the worſt 
means to accompliſh the worſt ends. It 
taught nations that in weakening. the fore- 
moſt, the object of true policy would be 
obtained; and that in cutting off the rg» 
ſources of a. rival,. they added wealth and 
power to themſelves. While it affected to 
ſmother the breath of univerſal monarchy, 
it in fact organized the ſyſtem of univerſal 
ſavery. In its effects, though not in its ori- 
- ginal object, or cauſe, it was a combination 
of thoſe who polieflcd the, power. of doing 
ill, againſt that maſs of ſociety Which ig, a 
Trude ſtate never poſſeſs their rights. but to 
abuſc them. It was a league of the ſtrong 

F 4 againſt 
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againſt the weak, in its influence over civil 
and religious freedom. In its relation to the 
great cauſe of human nature, it was a con- 
federacy of paſſion againſt reaſon, of -preju- 
dice againſt philoſophy, and of error againſt 
truth. Confidering the objects of European 
wars, the cauſe of civil liberty was never 
once involved: a few ſmall ſtates, as of Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and, during the civil wars, 
England, excepted. The rights of ſove- 
reigns ſtood on the ruins of nature. Sove- 
reigns alone, their pride, and paſſions, ſeem 
to have been the only perſonages and machi- 
nery of the drama. The cauſe of human 
rights was rarely an interlude ; and where it 
Was, it was 'of a tragic nature. And trea- 
ties being the etiquette of princes, rather 
than the foundation of national advantage, 
were uſually the moſt ſhameful bargains be- 
tween diſconcerted ambition and lawleſs 
force. In conſequence of this jealous policy 
Which ſurveyd every acceſſion of advantage 

to one nation, as a diminution of profit to 
another, the hoſtility ſo natural to barba- 
rians was rather kept alive than extinguiſh- 
ed. The principle of alienage that fixes 
i . man, 


IN 
man, as much in his prejudices againſt his 
ſpecies, as in his reſidence, was confirmed. 


Nations have the right of judging on all 
thoſe points of commerce and intercourſe 
which decide on their ſafety and happineſs; but 
this is a diſcretion to be uſed under the guid- 
ance of the laws of nature; and the prima- 
ry object of ſociety being the happineſs of 
mankind, no motives which do not reſt on a 
law of nature equally ſtrong, ought to be 
ſuffered to operate againſt" that ſyſtem of uſe- 
ful commutation, which —_ Ne 0 
n ac. ined ripe” 

In proportion as nations can he eee 
to ſtand towards each other, under relations 
ſimilar to ſuch as connect moral agents, the 
great objects of national felicity will be at- 
tained. Nothing tends more to this, than 
the habits of a liberal commerce. This 
the ſuſpicion incident to ſo falſe a policy pre- 
vented, and opened the door of embaſſy, but 
to promote the office of a protected ſpy. It 
facilitated that communication between 
princes which was perpetually a ſource of 

inſidious councils, where vaſt plans of ſla- 


very, 
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very, either of nations, or of religion, were 
agitated with ſecrecy, 


The courſe which human affairs took, 
when the cloſe of the Roman day involved 
all Europe in darkneſs, rendered this evil 
ſomewhat neceſlary, ; but like the guards of 
Piſiſtratus which his ſelf-· inflicted wounds had 
- Jprocured him, it ended- with other cauſes 

to enſlave while it protected. It aſſiſted in 
ſiubyerting the rights of mankind, by con- 
. Grmiog the deſpotiſm of princes, In con- 
ſtituting a a jadicature of nations, where foroe 
and not right decided, it led to a ſurrender 
of that right which every nation hath to the 
exerciſe of its own independent ſovereignty. 
— and ſtates were bequeathed by tbe 
will of tyrants for purpoſes of mn 
abe balance of power. 


Wars and A knowkege of their tem porary ro- 
ſources, which were but other names for injuſ- 
- tice and oppreſſion, became the ſcience of po- 
liticians. The rights of individual ſocieties 
were neglected for the ambitious enter prizes 
of the ſovereign; and reaſons of ſtate engaged 


_ facultics and talents which had more ra- 
2 tionally 


1 
tionally been employ'd in the cultivation of 
commerce, and! in the arts of legillatiis 


From this ſyſtern of e polities, the 
nations of Europe became entapgled in 4nex- 
tricable relations. Thoſe relations wete not 
of amity. Had they been ſuch as are formed 
by a jufter knowlege of the principles of 
government, and thoſe ſources that add 0 
the happineſs of mankind, Europe would * 
have been infinitely more enlightened and 
better cultivated than at breſent. Ta 
| ſuch as might be expected; (hut ate er 
be lamented,) when we reflect on the reli- 
gious oppoſitions which prevailed i in different 
parts of Europe, and find the maxims of 
this fatal fyſtem but juſt yielding to the en- 
larged ſpirit of liberality. A liberality which 
hath made the arts of induſtry a common 
cauſe; ſcience the favoured object of rival 
kingdems; baniſhed the rack and diſperſed 
the daggers of fanaticiſm and perfecution. 


The prerogatives of crowned heads .are 
indebted to this policy for their alarming 
growth. The ſpirit of ſecrecy with which 
its maxims were put into action, with 
which its enterprizes were executed, "hath 

given 
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given a plauſible pretence for the uſurpation 
of undefined powers; and it will be found 
that the executive of every government 
hath invariably acquired a vigour propor- 
tioned to the apparent neceſſities that co- 
lored the boldneſs of its demands. By 
giving the nation a great object of danger 
perpetually before their eyes, it hath gained 
an aſcendency over legiſlative policy, by which 
it hath ſhamefully been weakened; and em- 
barraſſed, by contradictory intereſts, the pro- 
greſs of laws and the ſcience of government, 
in the clamours of danger, and in the exi- 
_ of preſervation. | 1 


The: train into which early maxims of po- 
licy threw the paſſions. of Europe, bath im- 
preſſed on their characters an inveteracy of 
feature, ayerſe to alteration and favourable 
more to habit than reflection. Slowly will 
the truth advance when unaccompany d by 
the paſſions; theſe have already taken their 
direction, and reſiſt innovation as if it were 


impiety. 


Some great characteriſtics diſtinguiſh each 
nation in Europe. With few exceptions, how- 


ever, bi Sotry, f u peritition L and deſ {poUlth , mark 
W 
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their deſcriptions. Some are termed natural 
enemies. Others, from theological errors, 
are exalted into tyrants, or humbled into 
flaves. No where could an altar be raiſed to 
the truths of politics and philoſophy. The 
ſublime obſcurities of eſtabliſhed creedswould 
exclude it on the one fide ; and on the other, 
the preſcriptions of civil myſtery, would 
render it an uſeleſs or a dangerous ſhrine. 
Even in this enlightened age, an inquiſition 
brow beats the inquiſitive eye of philoſophy ; 
and there are climates from which the will 
of a feudal baron, can exile into ſlavery the 
peaſant who tills his ungrateful fief. 


There was in Europe a contradiction of 
religious and civil principles that created a 
thouſand ſoleciſms. The rule to which the 
negociations of nations were ſubject, was ſo 
flexible in its nature, as cafily to yield to the 
ſiniſter views of the artful and deſigning. 
Its dangerous caſuiſtry lent an indulgence 
to the blackeſt cauſes, and with jeſuitical 
accommodation twiſted morality in the wind- 
ings of ambition, and tortured every law of 
heaven into a rule of luſtful power. Where 
an attachment to the liberties of mankind 

| had 


* 
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had not been made the principle of conduct 
between princes and their ſubjects, little elſe 
beyond this ſort of policy could be expected 


in the intercourſe of nations. Where an 


internal ſtandard was wanting, no criterion 
could regulate external relation, The wide 
waſting errors of religion held forth their 
myſterious jargon, in which duplicity might 
double, and fraud piouſly defend its trea- 


chery. 


The governments of America are removed 
to a diſtance from ſuch a policy, as much 
by their local ſituation, as by their political 
relation to other nations. They will ſtudy 
the intereſts of others, becadſe the ſubject 
matter of their treaties muſt be underſtood. 
The American feels little intereſts in the 
empty declamation of memorials, which 
contain the claims of princes; or in thoſe 


prqects of preventive wiſdom, that are found- 


ed in a mutilation of the rights of the peo- 
ple. The cauſe of freedom will be his own ; 
for to a citizen of America nothing ſeems 
fo natural as freedom, nothing ſo mean as 
Gavery. His mind cultivated by hiſtory; 


and not e by myſteries, will cagerly 
lend 


10 


lend its powers to the inveſtigation of the 
moſt foreign ſubjects; and bound by none 
of the prejudices which the policy of eſta» 
bliſhed error hath elſewhere enforced, he 
will readily adopt or reject whatever may re- 
ſult from an unbiaſſed attention to the n 
and uſages of other nations. 


In America the pellen of the . of 
Europe will not apply. Her views are dif- 
ferent from its attractions. A conſciouſneſs 
of ſecurity will give her repoſe; and her 
ſituation, her citizens, and denizenſhip of 
the world, will protect this repoſe from in- 
terruption. She is the laſt aſylum for opi- 
nion, and the harraflied human character hath 
not another refuge from degrading - policy. 
The world is ſufficiently enlightened to know 
this. Like the martial ftates of Greece, 
which, ſays Polybius, protected the pacific 
and commercial city of Byzantium, as a 
common benefit, philoſophers and · ſtateſ- 
men would unite againſt a violation of the 
happineſs of a people, whoſe lot is the more 
precious, as it was procured by the gecateft 
experiment that human nature ever made of 
its own character. 


In 


of 39 

In the United States the principles of fo- 
reign policy will be regulated by the rights 
of nations; and where the rights of ſociety 
are not found to be incompatible with the 
eſtabliſhed forms, the rights of nations will 
not prove a dangerous revelation, and may 
arrange with a more enlightened and uſeful 
policy. Self- defence will not hold out the 
ſophiſtry of ambition. No pretext will aſ- 
ſume the form of a reaſon of ſtate, to com- 
mit injuſtice or depredation under the guiſe 
of expediency. Not © to humble the haugh- 
ty,” but to protect the oppreſſed,” will 
be the wiſe and amiable policy of ſtates which 
have alrcady proved their ſenſe of glory, and 
have no intereſt to create another object for 


their exertions. 


New colours ſuit the ſcenes of ſoſten'd life, 
No more, beſtriding barbed ſeeds, 
Adventurous valour idly bleeds : 
And now the bard in alter'd tones, 
A theme of worthier triumph owns ; 
By ſocial imajery beguil'd, 
He moulds his harp to manners mild ; 
Nor longer weaves the wreath of war alone, 
Nor hails the hoſtile forms that grac'd the Gothic throne v. 


* Warton's Ode, 


When 
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When Frederic died the enſanguined blade 
of glory ſhivered into atoms. To the ſtrug- 
gles of ambition and the toils of war ſuc- 
ceeds the ſway of peaceful councils, and 
promiſes to the emerging ſpirit of philoſo- 
phical liberty a reign of wiſdom and tran- 
quillity. 


Per quas Latinum nomen et Italæ 

Crevere vires, famaque, et imperi 
Porrecta majeſtas ad ortum 
Solis ab Heſperio cubili. 
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RELIGION in America pre- 
ſents a fingular proſpect. Its progreſs hath 
kept pace with morality, and is not the leſs 
ſublime becauſe it's hiſtory hath not been 
marked by thoſe intereſting ſcenes which 

have rendered Europe the theatre of error 
and bloodſhed. It had ever been held in the 
light of moral perſuaſion. Force, reſtraint, 
and penalties, were monſters not found within 
her mild lights. The diverſity and freedom 


This Tract upon Religion being ſimply the reſult 
of rational inveſtigation, and dictated by the pureſt prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity and of the amor patriæ, cannot be 
imputed to any motive leſs worthy, than univerſal reli- 
gious freedom, nor in the eyes of the philoſophical exa- 
miner, in the ſmalleſt degree, impeach the religious 


Faith of the writer of it. 
4 of 


3 
of the Chriſtian ſects had poiſed every ſchiſm 
and party on that point of equality which 
precluded jealouſy. This was an attainment 
that philoſophy had only ſtudy'd, and had 
ſcarcely expected. 


By the Revolution, religious doctrines re- 
ceived no ſhock. Superſtition and bigotry 
had nothing to lament, and nothing to rouſe 
at. Theſe monſters were left unchained, 
and were therefore harmleſs. The clergy 
in America did not conſtitute a political body. 
They were not, as in England, and Rome, 
one of the ſtates of the empire. 


The relics of old ſuperſtitions, which 
| ſerve as apologies for modern errors and fa- 
naticiſm, were there unknown. There were 
no precedents of forefathers to miſlead the 
imagination of poſterity, and authorize them 
in a blind acquieſcence under ideal ſanctities. 


The novelty of all things precluded the pre- 


ſcription of error. 


When Chriſtianity was tranſplanted from 
Great Britain to the new world, it aſſumed 
a novelty, both conſonant to its new re- 
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gion, and correſpondent to its original ſim- 
plicity. It dropped thoſe claims of con- 
troul which were yielded by ignorance, 
to the ambition of artful pontiffs and proud 
eccleſiaſtics. Of all its ſuperſtitious rites 
it was entirely ſtripped; and in this ſtate 
of native ſimplicity, its arrogant interpo- 
ſition in civil caſes, and legiflative con- 
cerns, was as little thought of as neceſ- 
ſary. The government of the paſſions, and 
the mind, was its object. True moral per- 
ſuaſion, dignify'd by revelation, was its great 
characteriſtic. It had all the modeſty and 
gracefulneſs of its Holy Virgin. The in- 
ſtitutions which ſupported its public rites, 
were not endangered by that mixed cloud 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition, which hath 
every where elſe enveloped the plaineſt truths 
with myſtical exhibitions. The luminous 
ra of the human mind that conceived ſuch 
inſtitutions, ſecured them from the corrup- 
tions to which fimilar deſigns had been ex- 
poſed. 


That under ſuch enlightened ideas of 
ſociety there ſhould exiſt no alliance be- 
tween the formalities, and tenets, of go- 
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vernment, and of religion, is not ſurpriſing. 
A change of fituation had diſembarraſſed 
both from the trammels of opinion under 
which they had in Europe been moſt erro- 
neouſly united and confuſed. 


It was in this country, that the light of truth 
divided the duties which ſpring from relations 
to the divine and human natures, and ſeparated 
the heterogeneous mixture of temporal and 
ſpiritual ideas. Perhaps through imitation, 
and the gradual operation of philoſophical 
cauſes, the originalities and harmonious 
combinations of religion i in the United States 
may infuſe, in the mind of European nations, 
the true ſpirit of religious freedom. But 
even in the United States ſome alterations of 
moment on this point are demanded by the 
ſpirit of their conſtitutions. 


It is not a little ſurpriſing, that when 
the ardor of reform is extending itſelf in 
America, from political revolutions to thoſe 
of religion, it ſhould act on fo limited a 
ſcale, as to preclude all but Chriſtians, from 
the bleſſings of an equal religious freedom 
to which all men are equally intitled, — 
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If not reſtrained by the noyelty of power, 
nor blinded by the prejudices of Europe, 
how much honor and advantage would not 
her character acquire by the adoption of ſo 
enlightened a policy | 


By the conſtitutions, all ſects of Chriſ- 
tians are intitled to equal freedom, This 
is wiſe; and, when compared with what we 
ſee in moſt countries of Europe, it is highly 
liberal. There yet remains one ſtep; when 
this is gained, America will be the great 
_ philoſophical theatre of the world. Chriſ- 
tians are not the only people there. There 
are men, beſides Chriſtians, who while they 
diſcharge every ſocial duty are ſhut from the 
rights of citizenſhip. If this continues it 
will have been in vain that the world hath 
offered the experience of her follies and her 
crimes, and that human nature hath been fo 
long devoted to its own errors. If there be 
2 man in the empire excluded from the 
fulleſt rights of citizenſhip, merely on ac- 
count of his religion, the law which ex- 
cludes him is founded in force, and is a vio- 
lation of the laws N i nature. 


It 
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It is in vain that artful men argue from 
policy to the neceſſity of religious diſcrimi- 
nations—of teſts—capacities, and invidious 
qualifications. Policy is a poiſon that hath 
acted on the political conſtitutions of ſtates, 
to the deſtruction of their principles, and 
finally, to the ſubverſion of their liberty. It 
is often little more than the paſſion of the 
day ſanQiify'd by law and ſophiſtry. But men 
are not now in that ſuſpicious ſtate of hoſ- 
tility which once may have lent ſome apology 
for injuſtice, and particular excluſions, 


For modes of faith let graceleſs zealots fight, 
« His can't be wrong whoſe life is in the right.“ 


That government was made for man and 
not man made for government, is a truth 
that ſhould ſtand foremoſt in all political 
ideas of religion. * 


In the adoption or creation of eecleſiaſti 
cal inſtitutions, general principles have in 
other countries either eſcaped obfervation, 
or have been intentionally obſcured or re- 
jected, as too immutable for the purpoſes 
of a policy, which temporized with change, 
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and made error ſubſervient to the gratifica- 
tions of ambition. Hence ſyſtems have been 


expedients, modes of faith the politic indul- 
gence of prevailing weakneſſes, or the fin- 
front of ſlavery. 4 


America will never ſacrifice to imitation the 
new duties ſhe owes the human ſpecies, and 
for the diſcharge of which heaven hath offered 
her ſituations ſingularly happy. It is to nature 
ſhe ſtands pledged for an impartial trial and 
a fair ſtage. She will not narrow the foun- 
dation of her happineſs by mutilating reli- 
gious freedom. Her ſchemes will be as li- 
beral as her fortunes have been glorious. 
Her ſituation is the firſt ever offered to man- 
kind, wherein every right of nature explored 
by the eye of ſcience may be indulged in a 
latitude unembarrafled by unſubſtantial 
forms, and unſhackled by civil or religious 
deſpotiſm. Opinion has not yet thrown 
obſtacles in the path of inveſtigation, nor 
obtruded on the minds of men a faſhion of 
thinking unconnected with the philoſophy 
of things. Prejudice againſt particular ſects 
is unknown. It is in this moment when 
5 Principles of nature prevail, that Ame- 
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rica ought to ſpread wide the bottom of her 
future character; and nothing will contri- 
bute more powerfully to this end, than that 
uniſon of all her citizens and fuſion of their 
common rights, which equal religious r 
dom will create. 


Unleſs the governments aſſume to them 
ſelves an inquiſitorial authority, they can- 
not view the citizen in any other point of 
reſponſibility to them, than that which is 
formed by his civil relation. Until they 
prove an authority derived from the laws of 
nature, or delegated from heaven, they can- 
not clajm a. cognizance of religion. - As 
well might they. ordain laws of honor, of 
taſte, of ſentiment, and of ethics, as pre- 
ſcribe the emotions of a deyout heart, 


Government is a modification of the laws 
of nature. Theſe are unacquainted with the 
diſtinctions of religious opinion; and of the 
terms Chriſtian, Mahometan, Jew, or Gen- 
tile. The conſtitutions, if they purſue a 
juſt direction, will not violate common ſenſe; 
nor cheriſh by force, thoſe injuries done to 


nature, which the light of the preſent day 
is 
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is about to difperſe. They will throw down 
every barrier erected by the deſpotiſm of im- 
paſſioned ignorance, and admit every fe, 
whom they admit at all, to the rights of ci- 
tizenſhip. The governments are obliged to 
legiſlate agreeably to the conſtitutions. The 


conſtitutions tolerate none but Chriſtian 


ſets; yet the policy of the governments 
teaches them to invite all the world, while 
their diſingenuous fears, by ſhutting out 
from the moſt ineſtimable rights, half the 
human ſpecies, counteract their views and 
real intereſts. So little and ſo gloomy a po- 
licy will be deſpiſed; and as the ſtruggles 
of America have endeared her to the world, 
her principles on all great points will ma- 
nifeſt a mind univerſally illumined. She 
will prove by a freedom of univerſal religi- 
on, however vary'd in name or mode, that 
civil government is not ſupported by trick 
and myſtery ; and that civil happineſs does 
not depend on undetected deceptions. 


Religion hath not been ſo much inter- 
woven, as inſerted in her conſtitutions. It 
makes no part of her ſtate policy; and if it 
can be proved to be a ſubject totally beyond 

the 
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the reach of human cognizance, there will be 
no danger in removing every ſection which 
gives her governments the power of legiſla- 
tion over its rights. If after an alteration 
of this ſort, governments ſtill continue to 
conſider themſelves the guardians of re- 
ligion, their guardianſhip will extend to an 
impartial protection of every ſect on earth. 
If they exclude any fe, it muſt be becauſe 
they poſſeſs the power delegated from ſuch 
as had a right to ꝓart with ſuch rights; or 
becauſe they may have difcovered a ſe, or 
claſs of men created out of the cognizance 
of the laws of nature. But by theſe laws 
all men are equally bound. Government 
can be juſtify'd only in its acts in proportion 
as theſe are conſiſtent with the laws and 
views of nature. It can legiſlate on thoſe 
relations only which may be ſafpended and 
delegated by the whole, to a part of fociety. 
If there exiſt in the human character any 
relation, the rights.of which cannot be de- 
legated, government cannot be poſſeſſed of 
a right to legiſlate on thoſe rights—lt can- 
not point out a rule of conduct in a {ſeries 
of duties, which reſult from a relation over 
which i it bath no cognizance. Should it be 

a proved 
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a proved thing, that men give up for civil 
purpoſes, a portion of the rights of nature, 
it will go to this only, that they yield that 
of which they have a right to diveſt them- 
ſelves, for purpoſes of happineſs; but will 
never found a power in government, over 


things which could not be yielded, 


It is the duty of every man to worſhip 
« Godin the manner which he may think 
«« molt acceptable to him *. Religion is 
the worſhip of God. It is a duty ariſing 
from the relation of man to his Creator, 
Whether the religion profeſſed be natural, 
or revealed, the evidence which brings con- 
viction is ſubmitted to the judgment of each 
profeſſor : if faith be the bottom on which 
particular creeds ſtand, ſtill leſs is religion 
under human controul. Rewards and pu- 
niſhments are the objects of all religions: 
to render theſe conſiſtent with the divine at- 
tributes, and operative in this world, it is 
a neceſſary principle, that each individual 


#* {Conftitution of the State of Maryland.) Here are 
general premiſes In a ſubſequent ſentence is this parti- 
cular concluſion, that © therefore all Chriſtians ſhall be 
4 entitled to worſhip God, &c.“ 


be 
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be try'd by his own merits. The evidence 
of every religion muſt be received in a man- 
ner peculiar to the judgment of every agent, 
in a degree of conviction proportioned to its 
force, and to that peculiarity of temper, ha- 
bit, and education, which hath ſo wonder- 
fully vary'd the moral face of things. 


Religion is a matter of opinion and of ſen- 
timent. It is not a uniform concluſion drawn 
from a common ſenſe of divine relation ; if 
it were, there would be but one opinion on 
the ſubject; and government, could it gain 
a right, might have in it a more palpable 
inſtrument of policy, give leſs indulgence 
to its errors; and by defining with accuracy 
the duties which ariſe from the relation of 
man to God, might, with leſs hazard, in- 
graft it on the general plan of policy and 
legiſlation. But this is not the caſe, as re- 
ligion is the duty ariſing from the relation 
of man to God, and not from the relation 
of man to man, the mode of diſcharging 
this duty cannot be ſubmitted to delegation. 
This mode forms a part of the duty, and is 
that ſecret commynication with the Divinity, 


which cannot be {ſupported but by the mind 
which 
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which feels it. This duty is enjoined by 


the law of nature. The law of nature was 
anterior to civil regulations. | 


Whatever rights could not be the object 
of civil cognizance, ſtill remain under the 
cognizance of the law of nature. It is clear, 
that whatever rights had a reference to the 
relation between man and man, might for 
the good of the whole, be delegated by the 
whole to a part of ſociety. 


It is equally clear, that whatever rights 
were at once rights of the individual, and 
duties to his Creator, could not be delegated 
by the whole to a part. Such a delegation 
would have ſubverted that reſponſibility 
which ſupports the ſcheme of rewards and 
puniſhments. If the right of deciding on 
the duty to God could be delegated, the con- 
ſtituent would diſcharge himſelf from his 
reſponſibility. No man then can diveſt him- 
ſelf of the means whereby he forms that 
conviction, in the exerciſe of his free agen- 
cy; from whence he deduces thoſe duties, 
in the undelegated diſcharge of which, he 
reſts his hopes of ſalvation, 

Is The 
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The rights which reſult from ſocial and 
human relations may be delegated. The 
rights which flow from the relation of man 
to his Creator, can no more be delegated, 
than the diſcharge of religious ian 
can be made by ſubſtitutes. 


Civil government can be but the concen- 
tration of many wills. Its powers muſt be 
correſpondent to the rights aſſociated.— This 
combination includes nothing which was not 
delegated. No rights can be delegated which 
the ſocial being could not ſurrender in truſt. 
But the rights reſulting from the relation of 
man to his Creator, cannot be ſurrendered 
to man; and therefore the rights of religion 
are unalienable. 


Government which legiſlates with a view 
to rights with which it is inveſted by de- 
legation, can have no cognizance over the 
rights of religion which are unalienable. 
As long as religion is held by its profeſſors 
to be a ſecret communication with heaven; 
and ſubmitted to as the monitor of moral 
conduct, government can have no juſt power 


of * or patronage on the ſubject. 
When 
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When it forſakes its peculiar relation, and 
mingles with the relations to which it bears 
no analogy ; when it aſſumes powers dero- 
gatory to the rights reſulting. from other re- 
lations, government, as the guardian of its 
own peculiar rights, will interfere, and ſe- 


cure to all an equal enjoyment of both civil 
and 1 freedom. x ; 
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